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NOTES ON THE THRUSHES OF WASHINGTON TER- 
RITORY. 

BY S. K., LUM. 

ALTHOUGH the number of species and varieties of the Tur- 
didae of the north-west coast is few, yet the number of indi- 
viduals is great. The genus Turdus is here well represented by 
four species and varieties, viz : T. migratorius, T. ncevius, T. pal- 
last var. nanus and T. swainsoni var. ustulatus. These, with Town- 
send's flycatching thrush {Myiadcstes tozvnsendi), comprise the list 
that I have observed in Western Washington Territory during a 
residence of twenty-five years, never having met with even a 
straggler of the genera Mimus or Harporhynchus. I am aware 
that the cat-bird (M. carolinensis) has been accredited a place in 
our avifauna (See Coues' Key to N. A. Birds, and Birds of the 
Colorado valley). Cooper speaks of it as found in the Cceur 
dAlene mountains, and others as observed in Eastern Wash- 
ington. 

I have traveled extensively in Eastern Oregon and Washington 
without having met with a single specimen of this bird. There 
is a bird here, the towhee bunting (Pipilo erythrophthalmus var. 
oregonus) that utters a cry similar to that of the cat-bird, and, from 
the sound, might easily be mistaken for the latter bird. If found in 
Western Washington at all, it is as the veriest straggler, or I 
should certainly ere this have recognized my old acquaintance. 

Townsend's flycatching thrush arrives here in March and 
remains until June. Their general appearance and habits are 
more those of a flycatcher than of a thrush. They may be seen 
perched upon the dry limb of a tree like the flycatchers, watch- 
ing for insects, making sallies out after them and then returning 
to the perch. 

During these times they now and then utter a loud, clear note, 
resembling the word " brevier," the accent on the last syllable. I 
have never heard the song spoken of by others, and so far as I 
know, they do not breed in this section. I have seen the young 
birds in their spotted plumage in the Sierra Nevada mountains of 
California. 

The robin is extremely abundant, a few remaining during the 
winter, the majority passing further south ; they breed here in 
great numbers, the nest being not unlike that of their eastern 
relatives. 
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The varied thrush will bear a more extended notice. Like his 
near relative, the robin, he is migratory, having a more northerly- 
range. In numbers they nearly equal the robin. By the first of 
May they have all left for their northern homes to engage, as we 
are told, in the great work of reproduction — the shores of Alaska 
and the valley of the Yukon river furnishing them all that is 
necessary. About the first of October, when the first frosts have 
crimsoned the leaves of the vine maple, and the detached leaves 
of the large maple are slowly settling with their zig-zag motion 
to the earth, the ground already covered by the yellow forms, then 
may be heard the exquisitely sweet and musical notes of the 
varied thrush — not in a variety and succession of notes, but in 
one prolonged strain of a few seconds in a minor key ; this is 
repeated at short intervals. Frequently there are several birds in 
company, varying in the pitch, thus giving a concert of voices 
succeeding each other, so tender, so plaintive, that the rude 
woodsman pauses to listen to the charming melody and asks, 
what bird is that ? 

The song of this bird, spoken of by Drs. Cooper and Suckley, 
I have never heard. This may be accounted for by the fact that 
I have never known them to remain here during the summer, 
which is their breeding time, and at other times than this they 
seldom utter these notes or I should have have observed it. They 
spend most of their time on the ground scratching for insects, 
and when flushed alight on the lower limbs, uttering a sharp 
" chuck !" " chuck !" then ascending higher and higher until out 
of danger. They are more vigilant than the robin and more dis- 
posed to scratch and turn over leaves after the manner of the 
" chewink." 

Last winter I caught one alive and placed it in a cage ; in a 
few hours it became reconciled to me, and took food from my 
hands. It would cram itself with rotten apples and bits of fresh 
meat until it could hold no more, and then look at me as much 
as to say, " I am sorry I can accept your generosity no more." 
In the course of a few days I secured another, which I placed in 
the cage with the first. 

I soon discovered that the first one, so far from being pleased 
with his company, was quite the reverse, for the second being the 
older and stronger bird, pounced upon him in the most deter- 
mined manner to kill him. I separated them, but no sooner, was 
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my back turned than he renewed the attack, and would have 
killed him in a short time. I then removed the second one and 
introduced him in a cage with a sly, thieving, quarrelsome Stel- 
ler's jay {Cyanurus stellerii). Now let the oppressor be oppressed; 
we will see the result. Thrush number two recognized an old 
acquaintance, and with that deference which consciousness of 
another's superiority inspires, quietly laid aside all hostilities ; the 
two lived together peaceably, so far as I could discover, the jay 
being the more magnanimous of the two. 

Three of our thrushes are found here during the entire winter, 
in greater or less numbers, viz: the two already treated of and 
a third, the dwarf or hermit thrush (T. pallasi var. nanus). Al- 
though most of the latter thrush pass further south, a few remain 
all winter. I have myself observed them in considerable num- 
bers in the coast region north of San Francisco, Cal., in January. 
Their habits are shy and retiring, being found oftenest on the 
ground among the thick bushes. 

In March and April they pass here on their way to their breed- 
ing grounds further north. I have never seen a solitary bird here 
during the summer. About the last of September they make 
their appearance from the north. Judging from the accounts of 
authors, of the powers of song of the near allied eastern hermit, 
we would suppose T. nanus to be possessed of musical powers of a 
high order. Perhaps this might be so could we observe him in 
his chosen breeding grounds accompanied by his mate and ten- 
der nestlings. However this may be, with us he is entirely 
silent, so far as I can say. If his presence is detected it must be 
from sight alone. 

But if ncevius and nanus withhold from us their song and 
desert us for more congenial northern homes, their place is well 
filled by another member of the family ( T. szvainsoni var. ustulatus). 
About the first of May, when the thick tangled, deciduous under- 
growth of the tall sombre fir forests is decked in green, their 
blossoms on every hand exhaling perfume, will be heard the sig- 
nal note of this bird announcing his presence among us. The 
lover of bird music now knows that the time for his enjoyment is 
at hand. The first note, loud and clear, is only a foretaste of 
what is to follow. The male has arrived first and is taking a sur- 
vey of his old familiar haunts to see that all is right and the way 
clear before his mate joins him. For several days after his arri- 
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val no song is heard, then a low succession of notes comes from 
the thicket copse, as if he were trying his organs and training 
them for the grand concert to come. As time passes, these notes 
increase in strength, and by the first of June, when his mate has 
joined him and the site for their summer's nest is chosen, he 
seems enraptured by his own powers, as with quivering wings he 
pours forth a volume of song that seems to vibrate the green 
leaves of his surroundings. 

You may hear him, but will seldom see him, so shy is he. 
Once, when this thrush was so absorbed in his own performance 
that he scarce seemed to notice me, I succeeded in getting directly 
under him. He sat on a limb about ten feet above me; first 
stretching himself up, he would utter a loud note similar to the 
last syllable of the bob-white quail, the " white " ending with the 
rising inflection ; this was the prelude ; then would follow a suc- 
cession of notes impossible to describe, and which I can only 
compare to the vibrations of a wire or bell when struck, the undu- 
lations of sound gradually decreasing in volume and rapidity to 
the end. It seemed coming from a direction I could not deter- 
mine, and as if broken in a thousand fragments on the surround- 
ing shrubbery. 

During the month of June the nest is constructed. It is 
oftenest found in low grounds, where the water stands during the 
winter, but at this season is dried up. Sometimes it is placed on 
the horizontal branch of a fallen tree, at other times in a small 
bush, and generally from three to six feet from the ground. It is 
simple in construction, being composed almost entirely of moss, 
about three inches in its inner diameter by two inches in depth. 
The eggs, four or five in number, are }§ of an inch in length by 
\\ of an inch in breadth, with a pale blue ground spotted all over 
with light reddish-brown. This I suppose to be the main breed- 
ing grounds of this thrush ; their nests are found everywhere in 
the thickets of the lowlands, while during the early morning and 
the evening, from the dense forest and the thickest copse, and 
every sequestered grove, come the strains of this prince of the 
birds of song; who, as if loth to desist, often prolongs his song 
until after sunset, when the shades of night have thrown a weird 
gloom over the depths of the forest. 



